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over 100, The lords too rented their demesne land m larger
parcels, usually on lease. Now this kind of enclosure is praised
by the writers of the time. It produced much larger crops and
could carry more stock than the open-field system at its best;
it did not greatly reduce the number of workers and so create
unemployment, and it helped to build up a sturdier and more
independent peasantry.

(b)  The second movement was towards an increasing approve-
ment (conversion to cultivation) of the waste.    Surrounding
every village was a large area of waste land, used in summer
to pasture cattle and sheep and pigs under the care of the village
herdsman.   Now this waste land was an essential part of the
village economy; without it the farmer could hardly grow his
corn, for to grow corn he must plough, to plough he must keep
horses or oxen and must feed them.   In the autumn for a short
time he could turn them loose on the stubble of the reaped fields,
but for the spring and summer he would need pasture land or
he could not keep them alive.   He eked out the profits of his
strips of land by selling or using milk, butter, cheese and wool.
For all this pasture land was essential.   When the lords took
to enclosing portions of the waste land, and the peasant found
to his dismay that, unless he were a freeholder, he had no rights
that the law courts would recognize, he raised a loud and not
unjustified complaint.   The lord was taking his commons, and
without his common rights he could not live.

(c)  We saw in Part III something of the cause that set the
movement for enclosure for pasture in motion.   Edward Ill's
policy had given enormous impetus to the woollen industry
and the demand for wool was insatiable.  The landlord's position
in the fifteenth century had not been easy; in the sixteenth,
with prices rising and rents almost stationary, it is not surprising
that he took the easiest way of making up his income by enclosing
both demesne and waste land to make large sheep runs.   He did
not lake very much care of what happened to his unfortunate
tenants deprived of their pasture, or of the labourers deprived
of their employment.   It was this sort of enclosure that produced
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